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The platypus has been adopted by the Australian Federal Police 
as a symbol representing the diverse requirements placed on 
members in the execution of their duties. 

This unique and tenacious Australian animal is a survivor against 
increasing pressure from today's environment. It leaves no stone 
unturned in its daily pursuits and has equipped itself with a range 
of features to adapt to changes over many years. 

It is capable of passing unnoticed if required, yet it demonstrates 
an unfailing dedication to explore all possibilities in an effort to 
maintain its special place in Australia's environment. 

Although generally a peaceful animal, the platypus is able to defend 
itself, if necessary, with a venomous spur. This is done, at times, 
against larger and more powerful opponents - a quality admired 
and respected by members of the Australian Federal Police. 
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Commissioner's message 



Welcome to a special edition of 
Platypus magazine, celebrating 
30 years of the Australian 
Federal Police. As part of those 
celebrations, we have changed 
the look of our magazine and 
we hope you enjoy reading 
about the work of the different 
areas of our organisation. 

Many things have changed 
since the Commonwealth 
and ACT police joined forces 
ini 979 to create the AFP, but 
perhaps technological advances 
have had the most impact on 
our day-to-day business. This 
issue examines the history of 
crime scene investigation, and 
it is fascinating to remember 
how different things were in the 
days before computers and 
DNA profiling. 

It also looks at how we use our 
expertise in the area of forensic 
science in an international 
context. Recently we sent 
Disaster Victim Identification 
experts to Papua New Guinea 
to help authorities investigating 
the deaths of 1 3 people in a 
plane crash near Kokoda. In 
providing this kind of assistance 
to our international partners, the 
AFP is able to strengthen ties 
with law enforcement agencies 
across the region. 

This is an important element 
of our work, and the AFP is 
committed to building strong 
international relationships that 
protect Australian interests 


while helping to maintain 
stability in our region. For 
several years the AFP has 
maintained a presence in the 
Pacific through programs such 
as the Regional Assistance 
Mission to Solomon Islands and 
our work in Timor-Leste. This 
edition of Platypus looks at the 
next stage of this involvement, 
through the Pacific Police 
Development Program. 

It also examines the impact 
of terrorism on our operations 
over the past 30 years. Set 
up in the aftermath of the 
Sydney Hilton hotel bombing, 
the AFP was established to 
investigate crimes affecting the 
national interest. With several 
convictions now recorded as 
the result of our investigations. 


countering terrorism continues 
to be a key priority for the AFP. 

In celebrating 30 years 
of policing, we must also 
recognise the importance of 
our people to the success of the 
AFP as a whole. Across a broad 
range of geographic locations, 
and working in a wide variety 
of roles, the men and women 
of the AFP are dedicated to 
combating crime in all its forms. 
I am delighted to introduce 
some of them to you in this 
anniversary edition. 

I am proud of the work they do, 
and honoured to be leading the 
AFP into the next phase of 
its history. 

T.W. Negus 
Commissioner 
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01 : Sir Colin Woods (right) being sworn in by Justice Blackburn at the ACT Supreme Court in 1 979. Photo courtesy ACT Heritage Library - Canberra Times 
Collection 02 : The funeral procession for Assistant Commissioner Colin Winchester 03 : AFP members line up during the 2003 Solomon Islands riots 04 : AFP 
Forensics members assess the damage at Paddy's Bar after the 2002 Bali bombing 05 : Drugs discovered in the hull of a vessel during Operation Gentle in 1 998. 


The AFP History Project 
created to mark the AFP's 30th 
anniversary, collates the key 
public information released 
by the AFP since 1979. The 
information is drawn from 
30 years of annual reports, 
media releases and a range 
of corporate communications 
products to make historical 
information about the AFP as 
readily accessible as possible. 

Presented in an easy-to-read 
style, the AFP History Project 
journeys from the AFP's 
conception in the aftermath 
of the 1 978 Sydney Hilton 
Hotel bombing through the 
periods under the command of 
Commissioners Woods, Grey, 
McAulay, Palmer and Keelty. 


The narrative is supported by a 
statistics page for each year as 
well as a timeline of the AFP's 
operational and corporate 
achievements. 

Many of the photographs for 
the project have been obtained 
from historical archives and 
from the extensive collection 
held by the AFP Museum. 

The project includes several 
photographs that have not been 
seen for decades. 

The AFP History Project has 
been designed to be functional 
in both electronic and paper 
form, and will provide a valuable 
reference tool for a wide range 
of information on the AFP. 


An electronic version of the AFP 
History Project can be viewed 
on the AFP website where 
there are also details on how to 
obtain the book version titled 
Australian Federal Police: the 
First Thirty Years. 
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Protecting our interests 



In Commonwealth-owned buildings or at large public events, the AFP 
Protection portfolio provides dedicated teams of professional, highly-trained 
men and women to keep these areas safe. 


Protection has been an essential 
function of the AFP since the 
organisation was formed in 1 979. 
From the beginning, the AFP has 
had responsibility for protecting 
Australia's high profile people and 
places. It has provided personal 
protection to every Australian prime 
minister, to members of Parliament 
and to visiting dignitaries 
from overseas. 

The AFP has also had responsibility 
for guarding premises ranging from 
the Governor-General's residences 
in Canberra and Sydney to strategic 
Defence installations. Some of 
these establishments are in remote 
areas of Australia, such as the 
Defence facilities at Geraldton in 
Western Australia, and Pine Gap in 
the Northern Territory. 


National Manager Protection 
Leanne Close recently visited all 
of the remote Protection stations 
and sites and was impressed by 
the dedication, enthusiasm and 
professionalism of the Protection 
teams. 

"Living and working in such 
small country towns means 
that the AFP has a big impact 
on the community," Assistant 
Commissioner Close said. 

"It is pleasing to see the interaction 
and respect that our officers 
have within their respective 
communities." 

Tie positive relationships developed 
by AFP members are an important 
part of their contribution to the 
community. They interact with the 


community in sporting events, 
career expos and in local shows, 
and promote the AFP whenever 
possible at these events. 

They also participate in charity 
fund-raising events, sometimes 
in challenging conditions. 

Members from Pine Gap recently 
participated in the annual Henley 
on Todd charity boat race in Alice 
Springs, and were victorious 
although slightly sunburned after a 
36-degree August day. 

In 1 984 the federal government 
made a decision to separate 
the guarding of establishments 
from the AFP, and the Australian 
Protective Service (APS) was 
created under the Department of 
Administration Services to take over 
this role. 



// The Protection 
portfolio, which 
incorporates the 
Uniformed Protection, 
Witness Protection 
and Close Personal 
Protection functions, is 
now a major part of AFP 
business. // 













01 : Protective Service Officers during World Youth Day in Sydney 02 : Winners at the Henley on Todd charity boat race in Alice 
Springs 03 : Protective Service Officers search the cargo hold of a plane at Sydney Airport 04 : Superintendent Don Crotty 


Acting Manager Operations 
Protection Don Crotty recalls when 
the APS was brought back into 
the AFP 

"After the September 1 1 terrorist 
attacks in the US in 2001, the 
APS was incorporated into the AFP 
in 2002 as a counter-terrorism 
measure, and was fully integrated 
back into the AFP in July 2004," 
Superintendent Crotty said. 

"Since then, with improved training 
and equipment. Uniform Protection 
has evolved into a professional, 
well-run and sought-after resource." 

The Protection portfolio, which 
incorporates the Uniformed 
Protection, Witness Protection 
and Close Personal Protection 
functions, is now a major part of 
AFP business. It provides protection 
for Commonwealth assets, critical 
infrastructure, diplomatic missions 



and high office holders. Close 
personal protection is provided 
to high office holders and their 
families and to visiting dignitaries. 
Witness Protection safeguards 
witnesses who may be at risk 
because of giving evidence or 
otherwise helping police with 
inquiries into criminal matters. 

Protection also provides personnel 
to support peacekeeping missions 
overseas. Fifty members are 
deployed to the Solomon Islands, 
five to Jakarta and one to Papua 
New Guinea. 

The security of major events such 
as the 2000 Sydney Olympics, the 
2006 Melbourne Commonwealth 
Games, Papal visits and APEC is 
another important role carried 
out by the portfolio. Protection 
personnel work collaboratively with 
other areas of the AFP and other 
State and Territory police forces 
to undertake significant planning 
and provide counter-terrorism 
capabilities to ensure the safety of 
dignitaries and the public at 
these events. 

The threat of terrorism has 
increased significantly since 
the AFP was formed following 
the bombing of the Hilton Hotel 
in Sydney in 1 978. This has 
reinforced the continuing vital need 
for the AFP to protect Australian 
people and places now and into 
the future. 


One key new project for the AFP 
is the provision of uniformed 
protection at the new operational 
headquarters of the Australian 
Defence Force, Headquarters 
Joint Operations Command 
(HQJOC), from November 2009. 
The high-technology HQJOC is 
located between Queanbeyan and 
Bungendore in rural NSW, and 
became operational earlier 
this year. 

The AFP will provide armed 
protective security at HQJOC, 
including bomb appraisal officers, 
and firearms and explosives 
detection dogs. A private security 
company will be responsible for 
access control, bag searches, 
detection patrols and closed-circuit 
television monitoring, with AFP 
support as required. 

As well as this highly visible 
protective service role, AFP 
Protection also provides 
significant support for public 
order management during 
demonstrations at the places they 
protect, such as Parliament House. 

The AFP's Protection portfolio has 
an ongoing commitment to protect 
the lives and property of Australians 
from criminal activity, including 
terrorism. Its ability to respond 
to incidents rapidly and the high 
level of expertise demonstrated 
by Protection members has firmly 
cemented its future in Australian 
law enforcement. 
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Time well spent in the AFP 



More than 23 years in the AFP has proved to be a rewarding and satisfying 
career for this dedicated female police officer. 


Imagine the mid 1 980s when 
disco was all the rage, shoulder 
pads were huge and hair was dyed 
every colour of the rainbow. Most 
people wouldn't have wanted to 
swap their trendy civilian clothes 
and nightclub outings for a dull 
uniform and a tiny bedroom at the 
AFP College. 

But one Canberra teenager happily 
donned the blue suit and hasn't 
regretted that choice for a moment. 
Since her first day in uniform. 
Assistant Commissioner Leanne 
Close has worked her way up 
through the ranks to achieve her 
ambition of being a successful 
police officer. She moved to AFP 
Pleadquarters in February to act as 
National Manager Protection and, 
on 10 July, was promoted to the 
rank of Assistant Commissioner 
and is now permanently in the role. 

Leanne's interest in a policing 
career began during justice studies 
classes in high school, and was 
further influenced by family friends 
who were police officers. After 
leaving school she worked in the 
Reserve Bank in Canberra for 1 2 
months, then decided to follow 
her dream of becoming a police 
officer and enrolled in the AFP as a 
1 9-year-old recruit in March 1 986. 

While becoming a recruit was the 
first step to realising her career 
ambitions, there was one thing 
Leanne wasn't fond of - the female 
police uniform at the time. It was 
impractical, uncomfortable and the 
40-denier stockings were 
not flattering to even the best 
pair of legs. 

After graduation, Leanne was 
posted to the AFP Sydney office 


where she spent 1 1 years 
working in several areas including 
intelligence and fraud and drug 
investigations. She recalls attending 
one search warrant where the 
suspect was a man who had 
a penchant for dressing up in 
religious robes. 

"The man lived in a large 
presbytery-style house," Assistant 
Commissioner Close said. 

"When my colleagues and I entered 
the house to execute the search 
warrant, we found a large, very dark 
room that smelled really bad, so we 
had sudden fears of finding much 
more than we expected - possibly 
dead bodies. 

"This happened at the time the 
movie Silence of the Lambs was 
very popular, so it was really 
quite eerie. 

"Fortunately, we didn't find any 
bodies, so we were all very relieved. 
The room that had us so worried 
was an old meat locker, and the 
smell was residual. The man was 
eventually charged with multiple 
fraud offences." 

After being posted back to her 
home town, Canberra, Leanne 
worked at the AFP College in 
Barton for six years. While working 
full-time, she raised her young child 
and also successfully completed 
two graduate certificates and 
a Masters Degree in Education 
Leadership. 

Leanne next transferred to ACT 
Policing as Coordinator Intelligence, 
went on to the role of Detective 
Superintendent Investigations, and 
then spent two and a half years 


as Deputy Chief Police Officer - 
Commander Response. 

When Leanne first started with 
the AFP, there were five other 
women in her recruit class who all 
graduated successfully, but Leanne 
is the only one who remains 
in the AFP. 

One thing that has particularly 
impressed Leanne is the way AFP 
members adhere to and promote 
the core values of the organisation, 
and the professionalism they 
demonstrate every day. 

"I have had many role models 
throughout my career," Assistant 
Commissioner Close said. 

"Some have led by example, others 
have taught me how not to go 
about things. But they have all 
helped me achieve my goals and 
get to where I am today." 



01 : Assistant Commissioner Leanne 
Close 02 : Assistant Commissioner 
Leanne Close 
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Fighting high tech crime 



Modern technology and the popularity of the internet have led to the 
emergence of new crime types on a global scale. 


High-speed internet connections 
have increased the speed at which 
criminals can steal information 
such as usernames, passwords and 
financial information. 

Rapid growth in internet use 
from the mid 1 990s and the 
simultaneous increase in cyber 
crime in a world suddenly without 
geographic limits meant traditional 
law enforcement approaches 
were less effective. A coordinated 
national approach that connected 
to international law enforcement 
was the only way to beat 
crime online. 

The Australian High Tech Crime 
Centre (AHTCC) was formed in 
July 2003, and right from the 
beginning it harnessed expertise 
from across both the public and 
private sector to deal with this 
unfamiliar form of crime. In a global 
law enforcement first, the AHTCC 
seconded employees from the 
five major banks to work side-by- 
side with police to investigate the 
financial impacts of cyber crime. 

To discover levels of online criminal 
activity, the AHTCC seconded 
staff from the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics and researchers from the 
Australian Institute of Criminology. 
Secondees from Customs and 
the Australian Securities and 
Investments Commission focused 
on detecting and deterring online 
criminal activities within their 
areas of expertise while those 
from the Department of Defence 
concentrated on protecting the 
national information infrastructure. 


In addition, members of State 
and Territory police forces were 
seconded to the AHTCC, an 
important step in ensuring that 
online crime could be investigated 
and prosecuted no matter where 
in Australia it occurred. Strong 
partnerships with industry 
were also key, especially in the 
banking and finance sector, the 
telecommunications sector and 
particularly Microsoft. 

Another initiative was to provide 
easily accessible forms on the 
AHTCC website so members of 
the public could report any type of 
online crime. 

Following two reviews of the 
capacity to deal with technology 
enabled crime, on 1 March 2008 
the AFP formed a new functional 
area, High-Tech Crime Operations, 
which absorbed the AHTCC. 

The HTCO portfolio focuses on 
combating all types of cyber¬ 
crime, including online fraud, 
phishing, mule recruitment, 
computer intrusion and online 
child sex exploitation. HTCO is 
also responsible for all covert 
surveillance activity undertaken 
in the AFP, including telephone 
interception. 

Phishing is the use of spam emails 
purporting to be from a legitimate 
bank, and usually containing links 
to fraudulent websites with the 
intent of gathering a person's 
internet banking logon details. 


Mule recruitment is an attempt 
to get a person to receive stolen 
funds using his or her bank account 
and then transfer those funds to 
criminals overseas. These bogus 
jobs are often advertised on the 
internet, or offered in spam emails. 

National Coordinator High Tech 
Crime Investigations Peter Sykora 
has led the HTCO Investigations 
and Intelligence teams since July 
2007. Federal Agent Sykora first 
joined the AFP in August 1 985, 
and is an experienced investigator. 

In addition to Canberra-based staff. 
Federal Agent Sykora is responsible 
for managing teams in Sydney and 
Melbourne, including investigators 
from the major banks who work 
alongside AFP members as part of 
the Joint Banking Finance Sector 
Investigation Team (JBFSIT) to help 
stop internet banking fraud. 

The JBFSIT, which was formed in 
2004, conducts investigations 
relating to internet banking fraud, 
phishing and related criminal 
matters, including fraudulent 
job recruiting websites and 
identity theft. 

"The AFP's Joint Banking Finance 
Sector Investigation Team is a 
unique model, and one of the 
world's first," Federal Agent 
Sykora said. 

"A lot of our work is very different to 
the traditional policing model, and 
is based on mitigation, prevention 
and education." 





The JBFSIT receives information 
every day from a number of 
financial institutions. It collates 
regular reports for the Banking and 
Financial Services sector which 
outline emerging trends and issues. 

The Internet Policing Team is 
another important component in 
the fight against internet crime. 
Recently highlighted in the ABC's 
Four Corners television program, 
the team works to shut down 
underground forums where hackers 
sell malicious software, mule 
recruitment websites and online 
paedophile networks. 

One of the difficulties faced by the 
Internet Policing Team is that many 
of the websites used by criminals 
are hosted overseas. Internationally, 
the AFP collaborates with policing 
organisations such as Interpol, the 
FBI, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and New Zealand Police 
as part of the global response to 
cyber-crime. They share information 
about suspect websites and work 
together to shut them down and 
prosecute the offenders who either 
create the sites or use them for 
illegal activities. 

In many cases, the best option for 
policing organisations is to shut 
down access to offending websites 
by disabling the Internet Protocol 
(IP) address that the site is using. 

A recent success for HTCO was 
Operation Carpo, which was 
carried out in collaboration with 
Western Australia Police. A Perth 


man was arrested for possessing 
56,000 credit card details, 53,000 
usernames and passwords, and 
1 10,000 domain names. 

Botnets are networks of computers 
used by criminals to gain 
unauthorised access to computers, 
gather usernames and passwords, 
or conduct denial-of-service attacks. 
Criminals use malicious software 
to infect computers, which in turn 
spread the virus to other computers 
and create the botnet network. 


cyber-safety and put forward ideas 
on how to help their peers use the 
internet safely. 

"The AFP will continue to intercept 
and prevent online crime," Federal 
Agent Sykora said. 

"Our ongoing commitment is to 
stay at least one step ahead of the 
criminals who are involved in any 
form of online crime." 


"The AFP works in partnership with 
the Defence Signals Directorate 
(DSD) and the Australian Security 
Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) 
to mitigate attacks on Australia's 
national information infrastructure," 
Federal Agent Sykora said. 

Regular meetings are held by the 
AFP, DSD and ASIO to form and 
implement strategies to prevent, 
mitigate and investigate online 
attacks. 

The AFP also runs educational 
campaigns to teach the public 
how to protect themselves from 
internet crime. As an example, the 
ThinkUKnow campaign is aimed 
at teaching parents, teachers and 
carers how to keep children safe 
from internet sex predators. 

The AFP is a sponsor of the 
International Youth Advisory 
Congress which gives young 
people from around the world an 
opportunity to meet and discuss 



01 : Federal Agent Peter Sykora 






01 : Carolyne Burge 


Putting an end to online banking crime provides more than enough motivation to 
come to work each day. 


Ten years ago, Carolyne Burge 
worked in one Australia's 'Big 
Four' banks, examining cheques 
to determine whether they 
were genuine. Over the past 
decade, scams to prise money 
from unsuspecting victims have 
dramatically increased in form and 
volume, and Carolyne's job has 
evolved too. 

Today, she works for the Australian 
Federal Police, investigating a 
wide variety of fraudulent activity, 
ranging from employment scams 
to money laundering. But the 
crimes she investigates all share 
a common feature: they are 
perpetrated via the internet. 

Criminals use computer technology 
and the internet to steal money 
from unsuspecting, innocent 
people, usually by sending out 
millions of fraudulent emails to 
random email addresses in the 
hope they will get a response. 

Carolyne is a member of the 
Joint Banking and Finance Sector 
Investigation Team (JBFSIT) 
in the AFP's High Tech Crime 
portfolio. Before joining the AFP, 
she managed Westpac Banking 
Corporation's Electronic Fraud 
Team, where she went from 
examining cheques to investigating 
electronic deception when the 
bank experienced a spate of 
phishing attacks in 2003. 

'Phishing' is a particular type 
of criminal activity, where bank 
customers are targeted through 


spam emails. Tie emails direct 
victims to a fraudulent website, 
where their banking and logon 
details are stolen. 

As part of a cooperative partnership 
between the AFP and the private 
sector, Carolyne was seconded 
from Westpac to the Australian 
High Tech Crime Centre banking 
team in April 2004. Since 
September 2006, Carolyne has 
been employed directly by the AFP 
as an unsworn member of the 
JBFSIT 

Her role includes investigating 
internet banking fraud matters 
as well as liaising with financial 
institutions, overseas and State 
law enforcement agencies, 
telecommunications agencies and 
other private sector partners. 

"When I first began this job, 
working with a law enforcement 
organisation was a new experience 
for me, but I was welcomed as 
part of the AFP team right from the 
start," Carolyne said. 

Carolyne often deals with people 
who have been duped by 
employment scams known as mule 
recruitment. Known as 'mules,' 
these people have responded to 
spam emails or advertisements 
purporting to be from someone 
looking for a financial manager. 
After supplying their bank account 
details, the mules receive money 
into their account. They are then 
directed to transfer funds overseas. 


after retaining a portion as their 
salary. Unfortunately, this is a 
form of money laundering and 
the mules, often unknowingly, are 
acting illegally. 

"The hard part is explaining to the 
person, who quite often has been 
looking for employment for some 
time, that the job is not genuine," 
Carolyne said. 

"They are actually partaking in a 
money laundering scam which 
carries serious offences." 

Helping victims to get their 
money back is one of the reasons 
Carolyne comes into work each 
day. Recently she worked as part 
of a team that helped put an 
end to a transnational scam. The 
investigation and prosecution 
concentrated on an offender who 
was compromising Australian 
bank accounts while based in 
Vietnam. This multi-jurisdictional 
investigation was the first for the 
AFP in this crime type, and resulted 
in a conviction for the offender and 
restitution orders for the Australian 
bank victims. 

"The collaborative approach that 
brings together law enforcement 
and private sector stakeholders to 
combat technology-enabled crime 
makes my job very satisfying," 
Carolyne said. 

"I have learned to be open and 
honest and to keep trying even 
when things aren't going as well as 
I would like them to." 



1979 

Sir Colin Woods 
sworn in as first 
AFP Commissioner 
on 1 1 September. 

On 1 9 October the 
AFP started its first 
day of operation. 

In November the first 
edition of Platypus 
magazine was 
published. 



1 985 the first Neighbourhood Watch program 
was introduced by ACT community policing 


1983 

Major-General Ronald 
Grey was sworn in as 
Commissioner in February. 

The AFP began 
investigating 'bottom-of- 
the-harbour' tax evasion. 


1981 

AFP Protective Service 
Officers take over 
responsibility for 
guarding Government 
House, The Lodge and 
Parliament House. 


1985 

In April, a woman's body was 
found in Lake Burley-Griffin, 
weighted with concrete 
blocks. A man was charged 
with her murder. 

In July, the first 
Neighbourhood Watch 
program was introduced by 
ACT community policing. 





Pope John Paul II 
visited Australia in 
November. The AFP 
provided officers for 
protection duties 
during his visit. 


1984 

The AFP arrested 
four members of one 
family for committing 
$300,000 
fraud against the 
Department of Social 
Security. All received 
lengthy prison 
sentences. 


a snapshot 
of 























1 994 David Harold Eastman was 
found guilty of murdering Assistant 
Commissioner Colin Winchester 


ANNIVERSARY 

1979-2009 


1987 

Commissioner Grey 
became the first 
Australian Police 
Commissioner to visit 
the People's Republic 
of China. 



1989 

In January, Assistant 
Commissioner Colin 
Winchester was 
murdered in the 
driveway adjacent to 
his home. Operation 
Peat was formed to 
investigate the murder. 



1991 

Operation Bud 
investigated the theft of 
fossils from remote sites 
in South Australia and 
Western Australia. This 
was the first investigation 
by the AFP under the 
Movable Cultural Heritage 
Act (1986). In April 
1997, three men were 
found guilty in Perth 
District Court. The fossils 
were returned to Australia 
from Germany and Japan. 



1993 

The AFP Museum 
opened at the Weston 
Police Complex. 

An AFP officer was 
appointed head of 
Civilian Police for the 
United Nations Somalia 
Justice Program. Two 
AFP superintendents 
provided advice 
and assisted in 
development and 
training of the civilian 
police authority as part 
of the UN Operations in 
Somalia (UNOSOM II). 



In February, Peter 
McAulay was appointed 
as the AFP's third 
Commissioner. 

Kathy Burdett in April 
became the first female 
officer deployed to a 
peacekeeping mission 
when she joined the AFP 
contingent of the United 
Nations peacekeeping 
mission in Cyprus. 


1990 

In January, smoking 
was banned in all 
AFP work areas. 

Operation Dogwood 
resulted in the arrest 
of a drug smuggler 
in Sydney. He was 
convicted and 
sentenced in 1 993 
to 22 years jail. 


1992 

The AFP launch Colin 
Woods was used 
to rescue a lone 
yachtsman off Jervis 
Bay. 

The Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
visited Canberra, and 
the AFP provided 
uniformed and plain 
clothes police for 
security. 

Ten AFP officers 
were deployed to 
Cambodia in support 
of the United Nations 
Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia (UNTAC). 

In December, President 
George HW Bush 
visited Canberra, with 
the AFP providing 
protective service. 



1994 

In May, Mick Palmer 
was sworn in as 
the fourth AFP 
Commissioner. 

The Winchester 
Police Centre was 
opened in June. 

David Harold 
Eastman was 
found guilty of 
murdering Assistant 
Commissioner Colin 
Winchester. 


1 990 smoking was 
banned in all AFP 
work areas 













1995 

In January, ACT 
Drug Operations 
branch investigated 
nine deaths believed 
to be from heroin 
overdoses. Analysis 
of the heroin seized 
established that 
heroin being sold 
on Canberra streets 
had a purity level of 
up to 77 per cent. 


1997 

In February, DNA 
profiling was 
introduced into 
Forensic Services 
as a routine, in- 
house technique. 

July was the 50th 
anniversary of the 
swearing-in of the 
first woman police 
officer in the ACT. 

The AFP provided a 
1 3-member rescue 
team following the 
"fhredbo landslide 
disaster. They 
played a major role 
in extracting Stuart 
Diver, the sole 
survivor. 


1999 

The AFP website 
received its one 
millionth visitor in May. 

In July, a full-time 
chaplain was 
appointed to the AFP. 

A 75-year-old man 
was arrested at 
Parliament House after 
he drove his vehicle 
through the front 
doors and threw two 
improvised bombs. 

Compulsory drug 
testing of all AFP 
personnel was 
introduced in August. 

The AFP celebrated 
20 years in 
Australian federal law 
enforcement. 


2001 

In February, the 
National Automated 
Fingerprint Identification 
System (NAFIS) was 
commissioned as part of 
CrimTrac. 

In April, Commissioner 
Mick Keelty was sworn in. 

On September 1 1 the 
World Trade Centre 
and the Pentagon in 
the United States were 
attacked by terrorists. 

The AFP joined other 
government agencies in 
a coordinated response 
to protect Australia's 
interests. 




CRIME 

STOPPERS 


1996 

The Forensic Services 
facilities at Weston 
were inspected by 
National Association of 
Testing Authorities and 
received accreditation 
against internationally 
recognised standards. 

In April, AFP members 
held back 2000 
protesters who tried to 
enter Parliament House. 

The ACT region Crime- 
Stoppers was launched 
in December. 


1998 

In June, the 
CrimTrac database 
was launched by 
Prime Minister John 
Howard. 

In December, a 
bomb exploded 
in Fyshwick Mail 
Centre, and 21 
further bombs 
were identified. Six 
devices reached 
destinations in 
eastern states 
without detonation. 
A Canberra man 
was arrested four 
days after the 
discovery of the 
bombs. 




1 998 the CrimTrac database was launched 
by Prime Minister John Howard 


2000 

Refurbishment of the 
forensic laboratories 
at Weston was 
completed. 

The AFP provided 
officers for security at 
the Sydney Olympic 
Games. 

In September, ACT 
Policing's new 
Mounted Police 
Squad began 
operation after four 
weeks specialised 
training at NSW 
Police Academy, 
Goulburn. 

Ten AFP members 
joined an international 
peacekeeping team 
sent to Solomon 
Islands to establish a 
ceasefire. 



2002 

The Australian Bomb 
Data Centre and 
Computer Forensics 
joined Forensic Services 
at the Weston Police 
Complex. 

Janelle Paton was 
murdered on Norfolk 
Island, the first murder 
case there in more 
than 1 50 years. The 
AFP collected 1 258 
sets of fingerprints 
for comparison and 
elimination. 

In April, the Australian 
High Tech Crime Centre 
was established in 
Canberra. 

The Bali bombings killed 
202 people, including 
88 Australians. AFP 
forensics conducted 
explosive residue 
analysis and DNA 
profiling of victims. 










2003 

In January, bushfires 
struck Canberra. Four 
people died and 500 
houses were destroyed. 
The AFP firing range 
at Weston was totally 
destroyed. 

In April, Operation 
Sorbet recovered 50kg 
heroin off the coast 
near Lome, Victoria. This 
resulted in the armed 
boarding of the Pong 
Su and the arrest of 34 
people. 



2004 The AFP's International 
Deployment Group (IDG) 
was established 


2005 

The IDG Training 
Complex at Majura 
was officially opened 
by Prime Minister John 
Howard. 

2007 

Tony Mokbel 
was arrested in 
Greece. 



2009 



In March, the AFP assisted NSW 
Police by providing cordon 
and containment support in 
response to an alleged murder 
at Sydney Airport. 

In July, for the first time, the AFP 
profiled four families who shared 
their stories to raise awareness 
of missing persons as part of 
National Missing Persons Week, 
which was officially launched by 
Governor-General Quentin Bryce. 

Commissioner Keelty 
announced his retirement from 
the AFP effective 2 September. 

On 7 September Commissioner 
Tony Negus was sworn in. 



i 



Child Pornography... 




2004 


The AFP's 
International 
Deployment 
Group (IDG) was 
established in 
February. 

In September, hundreds 
of people were charged 
with child sex offences 
as a result of Operation 
Auxin, which was 
coordinated by the 
Australian High Tech 
Crime Centre. 


2006 

In March, AFP officers 
deployed to Sudan 
to assist the United 
Nations peacekeeping 
mission. 

The vessel Pong Su 
was disposed of 
by sinking approx 
140kms off the coast 
of Jervis Bay. 

The AFP deployed 
to Timor-Leste on a 
peacekeeping mission. 



2008 

A joint AFP and Microsoft Child 
Exploitation Tracking System was 
launched by then Minister for Home 
Affairs, Bob Debus. 

In October, a team of AFP Disaster 
Victim Identification specialists 
deployed to Nepal to identify 
and recover the bodies of two 
Australians killed in a light plane 
crash. 

The 100th edition of Platypus 
Magazine was published in October. 

In December, the Clarke inquiry 
report into the AFP's investigation of 
Dr Mohamed Haneef was released. 
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Keeping our airports safe 



Protecting airports has been part of the AFP's business since its inception, but 
work in the aviation sector has increased rapidly over the past five years. 


Since air travel became more 
common in the 1 960s, there has 
been an increased requirement 
for a police presence at airports 
around Australia. With air travel 
an integral part of modern life the 
threat of terrorism has increased, so 
the need for security at airports and 
onboard aircraft is greater than 
ever before. 

Due to the significant growth 
experienced in international 
air passenger traffic, Australia's 
aviation network has become a 
key component of our national 
infrastructure. With so many people 
travelling by air, the security of our 
airports is at the forefront of the 
collective public consciousness. 

The September 1 1 attacks in the 
United States further cemented 
airport security as an issue that 
will remain high on the national 
agenda. 

Since commercial aviation 
became a prominent feature of 
the Australian lifestyle, a variety 
of arrangements have divided the 
responsibilities of providing airport 
security among Commonwealth, 
State and Territory authorities. 
Airport policing was taken care 
of by the Commonwealth Police 
until the AFP was formed in 1979. 
Responsibility for maintaining a 
counter terrorist first response 
capability was transferred to the 


Australian Protective Service in 
1 984, while Responsibility for 
community policing was retained 
by the respective State or Territory 
policing service. 

In 2005, an Independent Review 
of Airport Security and Policing for 
the Government of Australia, known 
as the Wheeler Review, found 
that existing arrangements were 
inadequate and recommended 
a unified command structure for 
policing at the major airports. This 
was the genesis of the current 
Unified Policing Model and the 
Aviation function for the AFP The 
AFP has taken carriage of airport 
policing and security since then. 

National Manager Aviation Roman 
Quaedvlieg said that with more 
than 100 million passengers 
travelling by air each year, public 



safety was the AFP's number 
one priority. 

"The AFP is contributing to overall 
national security by its presence at 
Australia's 1 1 major airports, and 
aims to provide a seamless and safe 
passenger experience," Assistant 
Commissioner Quaedvlieg said. 

The Unified Policing Model was 
implemented by the AFP in 
response to recommendations 
made by the Wheeler Review, 
to unify the layers of security 
measures, on the ground and in 
the air, in order to protect aviation 
against terrorism and organised 
criminal activity. The presence of 
the AFP at major airports enables 
a comprehensive and coordinated 
approach to addressing criminality 
and terrorist threats in the 
aviation sector. 
















01 : AFP members on the tarmac 02 : A Protective Service Officer keeps watch at Sydney Airport 03 : AFP members with a 
canine companion 04 : AFP officers on patrol in an airport terminal. 


A large airport is like a city within 
a city due to the high volume of 
people and commercial businesses 
operating there. Airport Uniform 
Police provide the localised and 
accessible policing presence which 
is an integral part of the broader 
airport community. 

Under present arrangements. 
Airport Uniform Police are made 
up of State or Territory police who 
are seconded to the AFP and 
sworn in as special members. 

This arrangement enables these 
members to retain their respective 
State or Territory police powers, 
and therefore to operate under 
the relevant State, Territory or 
Commonwealth legislation 
as required. 

Airport Uniform Police officers 
say a typical day on duty is hard 
to describe, their work is varied 
and interesting, and they can be 
called on to attend a wide variety 
of incidents, from low-level criminal 
activity such as shoplifting offences 
to more serious offences such 
as suspected drug smuggling or 
disturbances on aircraft. 

The AFP's work in the aviation 
sector also contributes significantly 
to the Australian Government's 
counter-terrorism arrangements. 
Under the Unified Policing Model, 
the Aviation portfolio provides 
Protective Service Officers to 
perform a counter-terrorism first 


response (CTFR) role at the major 
airports. 

In the event of a terrorist incident, 
the CTFR role ensures that 
the incident is contained, the 
immediate area is cordoned off 
and people are evacuated from the 
area. Specialist bomb appraisal and 
firearms and explosive detection 
capabilities are included in the 
response, and they are highly 
mobile and unobtrusive. 

Regional Rapid Deployment Teams 
provide an active deterrent to 
terrorist threats and are able to 
rapidly deploy to regional airports 
throughout Australia. These teams 
also include firearms and 
explosives detection dogs, and 
bomb appraisal officers. 

Firearms and explosives detection 
dogs are part of the CTFR role, and 
work in conjunction with bomb 
appraisal officers. 

"In the past year, AFP bomb 
appraisal officers have assessed 
more than 50 unattended or 
suspicious items each month at 
airports across Australia," Assistant 
Commissioner Quaedvlieg said. 

"The AFP's canine expertise 
has also been recognised both 
domestically and internationally, 
and this has resulted in a number 
of requests for information and 
assistance with training. 


"The National Canine Program now 
has 45 trained canine teams 
in place, with detection 
capabilities across the total range 
of known explosives." 

Another important element of 
Aviation security is the AFP's Air 
Security Officer (ASO) Program. 

Air Security Officers travel in plain 
clothes on selected domestic and 
international flights to safeguard 
against in-flight attack. They are 
armed and trained to immediately 
respond to and resolve attacks 
on board. 

While terrorism remains a constant 
threat to the safety of passengers 
in Australian airports, the theft of 
freight also persists as an area of 
concern. In July 2007, the AFP's 
Reduce Aviation Freight Theft 
(RAFT) project began in trial form 
to investigate theft or suspicious 
movement of aviation freight. The 
project works closely with both the 
freight industry and the Australian 
Customs and Border Protection 
Service. Since it began, more than 
$350,000 worth of lost freight 
has been reported. Two arrests 
have been made, and six active 
investigations are underway. 

The AFP continues to engage with 
stakeholders from the aviation 
industry and government agencies 
to actively enhance aviation 
security policy and arrangements. 
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Partnerships help fight terrorism 


The terrorist bombing of the Hilton Hotel in Sydney in 1978 was the catalyst 
for the formation of the AFP in 1979. 


Countering terrorism has 
been at the core of the AFP's 
business for the 30 years of its 
existence. Despite a terrorist act 
on Australian soil giving rise to 
the organisation, few Australians 
would have believed their country 
was vulnerable. That all changed 
on 1 2 October 2002 when two 
bombs exploded in the nightclub 
district of Bali's Kuta Beach, leaving 
202 people dead, including 88 
Australians. 

After the bombings the AFP 
offered its support to Indonesian 
authorities, and when the 
Indonesian National Police (INP) 
accepted the offer, the AFP 
began one of its most significant 
operations. AFP members were 
involved in setting up a command 
post and the AFP provided 
specialists in forensics, financial 
investigations and high tech crime. 


In a collaborative effort that 
involved 500 Australian police 
officers from a number of 
jurisdictions, investigators obtained 
more than 600 witness statements 
and debriefed more than 7000 
visitors who were leaving Bali. AFP 
specialists collected nearly 3000 
forensic samples. 

Following the investigation, 7 1 
people were convicted for a range 
of offences related to the attack, 
from organising the bombing to 
harbouring wanted persons. 

Countering terrorism continues to 
be a key priority for the AFP and its 
partner agencies. In February, nine 
men were convicted and jailed after 
a joint investigation exposed their 
plan to use explosives to attack a 
major sporting event. 

Other investigations have led to 
the convictions of Faheem Lodhi 


for his role in planning an attack 
against Australia, and Belal Khazaal 
for making a document which 
encouraged others to engage in 
terrorist acts. 

The AFP collaborates with other 
Australian police forces, with Joint 
Counter-Terrorism Teams in place in 
all AFP offices around Australia. 

Manager Counter-Terrorism 
Domestic, Scott Lee, said the AFP 
remained vigilant. 

"The AFP has made significant 
disruptions to planned terrorist 
attacks by arresting the perpetrators 
before they have been able to carry 
out their plans," Commander Lee 
said. 

"In 2007, the AFP helped the 
Indonesian National Police (INP) to 
disrupt a planned terrorist attack 
in Indonesia. The INP arrested a 


Family liaison rewards 


On the morning of Friday 1 7 July 2009, 
news arrived of a terrorist bombing in 
Jakarta which killed nine people, including 
three Australians. AFP Family Investigative 
Liaison Officer (FILO) Michael Nicholas 
was assigned to work with the family of 
one of the victims. 

FILOs were introduced as part of 
assistance to Indonesia after the 1 2 
October 2002 bombings in Bali. They 
work with victims and their families 
to gather evidence and information to 
assist the investigation and to provide 


information about the investigation and 
the judicial process. 

Federal Agent Nicholas has been a 
FILO for eight years and was part of the 
inaugural deployment following the Bali 
bombings. 

One of those who died in the Jakarta 
bombing was Perth businessman, Nathan 
Verity. 

"I had the honour of dealing with Nathan's 
family," Federal Agent Nicholas said. 


"Nathan's father Peter, mother Patricia 
and wife Vanessa were strong in their 
resolve. Terrorism would not diminish the 
great achievements Nathan had made in 
Jakarta." 

With assistance from colleagues and the 
AFP Perth Office, Federal Agent Nicholas 
organised a special day for Nathan's five- 
year-old son, Christopher. 

The Fremantle Football Club and the 
Australian Football League (AFL) arranged 
for Christopher to be a 'Docker for the day' 







01 : The J W Marriott Hotel in Jakarta after the bombing in July 2009 02 : The Jakarta Centre for Law Enforcement Cooperation 
03 : The aftermath of the 2002 Bali bombings 


Jemaah Islamiya member and 
seized chemicals he intended to 
use to make explosives. 

"The partnership between the 
INP and AFP resulted in another 
disruption to a terrorist cell in 
Palembang, where 22 explosive 
devices and the equipment to make 
more of them were seized, and 10 
people were arrested." 

No policing or law enforcement 
agency can single-handedly defeat 
terrorism and the AFP works 
with its international partners to 
detect and prevent terrorism. This 
commitment includes participating 
in capacity development programs 
with police agencies throughout 
the South-East Asia region. 

One example is the Jakarta 
Centre for Law Enforcement 
Cooperation (JCLEC). Participants 
attend courses on investigations 
management criminal intelligence, 
forensics, financial investigations 


and communications. To date, 

5000 participants have completed 
programs offered by JCLEC. Also, 
for the first time, participants 
outside the South-East Asia region 
are attending courses including 
Islamic law and politics, security 
risk management and disaster 
victim identification. 

The AFP has also provided 
assistance to other countries 
affected by terrorist attacks. In 
2005, the AFP assisted the INP 
when terrorists attacked again 
in Bali. A counter-terrorism team 
deployed to Thailand to assist 
after the New Year's Eve 2006 
bombings, and a team deployed 
to Mumbai, India after the terrorist 
attacks in November 2008. 

Successful counter-terrorism 
operations are those which 
prevent any plans being realised. 
Operation Neath, a multijurisdiction, 
multiagency operation, is a recent 


example of counter-terrorism at 
work. 

A team of more than 400 officers 
from the AFP, Victoria Police, NSW 
Police, the NSW Crime Commission 
and ASIO contributed to the seven- 
month long investigation which 
foiled a potentially devastating 
terrorist attack on Australian soil. 
Following the execution of 1 9 
search warrants across Victoria, four 
people were arrested. 

"We will continue working to 
protect Australia's interests, both at 
home and overseas," Commander 
Lee said. 

"We have built on our experience 
from events such as the Bali 
bombings, and work hard to 
ensure that AFP members are well 
prepared and equipped to deal with 
any future incidents." 



when the Dockers played Essendon at 
Subiaco Oval. 


"The AFP's FILO members have helped 
families in their times of grief on many 
occasions," Federal Agent Nicholas said. 

"I am honoured to have been given the 
privilege of meeting these families." 

AFP FILOs have been involved in many 
investigations and responses including the 
recent Samoan tsunami, Kokoda plane 
crash, the Britt Lapthorne investigation 
and the Jakarta and Bali bombings. 
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AFP moves toward the future 



The AFP's first office was a clutch of rooms in downtown Canberra. Thirty 
years later, it is preparing to move to a customised headquarters building in the 
Parliamentary Triangle. 


In 1979, the AFP's first 
headquarters was a small 
suite of rooms in the National 
Mutual building in London 
Circuit Canberra. In 1 983, the 
AFP relocated to NRMA House 
on Northbourne Avenue and, 
around three years later, moved 
to its current headquarters at 68 
Northbourne Avenue. 

The Edmund Barton Building (EBB) 
in Canberra's Parliamentary precinct 
has been selected as the new site 
for the AFP's national headquarters. 
During 2010, around 2000 staff 
will relocate to the building. 

After touring the building recently. 
Chief Operating Officer Andrew 
Wood said the AFP's new home 
would allow the AFP to more 
efficiently deliver its charter, as 
well as providing a better working 
environment for its staff. 

"This building fulfils all of the AFP's 
requirements," Mr Wood said. 

"It is large enough to house our 
headquarters operational functions 
and support staff, and is very 
close to Parliament and other 
government departments. 

"The relocation will bring about 
positive change for the AFP and 
its staff. We will be able to perform 
our work more effectively and staff 
will have access to facilities such as 
break-out areas." 

The EBB is a heritage-listed building 
with five levels above ground, sub¬ 
basement office space and over 
300 car spaces. Approximately 
40,000 square metres of office 
space are contained within the 
building which was built in the 
1970s. 


As part of the refurbishment and 
fit-out, the AFP is committed to 
achieving a high environmental 
rating in the building. 

Environmental features in the EBB 
will include a 280 kilolitre tank 
to harvest rain-water for use in 
toilets and landscape watering, 
improved access to natural light, 
high performance double glazing 
on all windows and chilled beam 
environmental air conditioning. 
Another feature will be the use 
of energy-efficient T5 fluorescent 
lighting with movement detectors 
that will switch lights off when 
offices are unattended. 

The EBB is on the Commonwealth 
Heritage List because it exhibits 
various heritage criteria including 
its rare and unusual features. 

It has aesthetic appeal and is 
associated with significant people 
such as its architect, Harry Seidler, 
and Australia's first Prime Minister, 
Sir Edmund Barton. 

The AFP is working to uphold the 
heritage values of the site. The 
development of a cafe in one of the 
courtyards will realise Mr Seidler's 
original intention for the courtyard 
area by encouraging greater 
use of it. 

The building has been refurbished 
in line with the Property Council of 
Australia's A-Grade office standard, 
which means the building has 
floor plates greater than 900 
square metres, is well located, has 
basement parking, good views 
and high quality finishes and 
building services. As part of the 
refurbishment the building was 
stripped back to its concrete base 


and now has new carpets, ceilings 
and bathrooms on all floors. New 
electrical, plumbing, heating and 
cooling, and fire and emergency 
systems have also been installed. 

The AFP portfolios to be housed in 
EBB are currently located across 
the ACT. Housing its headquarters 
function in a single building 
will achieve business and cost 
efficiencies through centralisation 
of national leadership, operational 
strategy, management and 
enabling functions. 

After such a humble beginning 
30 years ago, the AFP is now 
looking forward to bringing its core 
business areas together under 
one roof. 



01 : The Edmund Barton Building 
02 : Chief Operating Officer 
Andrew Wood 










Taking money away from criminals is all in a day's work for Mike Petty who 
leads an investigations team with a single aim: to recover more than it costs 
the AFP to fund the team. 


It had seemed like an average day 
on the job, and Federal Agent 
Mike Petty and a colleague were 
wrapping up after successfully 
serving an order restraining the 
house, land, car, boat and bank 
account of a retired motorcycle 
club member. 

"As we walked down the driveway, 
we heard what I would have 
sworn to be a gunshot," recounted 
Mike who is now team leader of 
the Asset Forfeiture and Money 
Laundering teams in the AFP's 
Brisbane Office. 

"We both flinched and looked at 
each other, expecting that one of 
us had been shot, but we were 
both fine. 

"The man had been so upset about 
receiving the restraining order he 
slammed the door hard enough 
to crack the door frame, hence 
the noise." 

Mike joined the AFP as a recruit 
in 1 987 after spending three 
years in the Victoria Police. He 
became dissatisfied dealing with 
drunks, violent offenders and street 
crime, and liked the options of 
international travel and interstate 
transfers that the AFP offered. 

His early days in the AFP were 
spent guarding the Turkish 
Consulate in Melbourne, then 
he moved to airport policing and 
spent some time doing uniformed 
policing duties at the family court. 

Mike was then moved to an 
investigator position in the Fraud 


and General Crime group. He spent 
a few years there, and then moved 
to the Drug Branch. It was from 
these areas that he moved into 
investigating Proceeds of 
Crime cases. 

Mike believes that financial 
investigations are the most 
interesting area to work in. 

"I get the greatest satisfaction 
taking money off criminals," Mike 
said. 

"It's all about following the money." 

Mike was a team member in 
Operation Socrates, part of the 
Australian Government's Project 
Wickenby, during which Steven 
Hart was convicted for tax fraud, 
and forfeited more than $6 million 
in assets, including property 
and vintage aircraft. Project 
Wickenby brought together the 
resources of five government 
agencies, namely the Australian 
Taxation Office, the AFP, the 
Australian Crime Commission, 
the Australian Securities and 
Investments Commission and the 
Commonwealth Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 

Evidence was sourced from Hong 
Kong, Mauritius and New Zealand, 
and the team worked closely with 
the Commonwealth Director of 
Public Prosecutions (CDPP). The 
team was made up of accountants, 
investigators and administrative 
assistants who, at first, looked 
forward to the travel. The holiday 
atmosphere ended when they 


realised they had to manage tens of 
thousands of documents. The CDPP 
provided a lawyer to travel with 
them and to assist in gathering the 
evidence required to make a 
water-tight case. 

"The cooperative effort resulting in 
such a good outcome made this 
the most satisfying case I have 
been involved in," Mike said. 

Transnational money laundering 
and concealment of criminal 
assets has now become easier 
due to cheaper transport costs 
and the rapid growth of electronic 
communications systems. 

The AFP's overseas liaison officers 
assist the financial investigations 
teams by collaborating with 
agencies such as Europol's 
Camden Asset Recovery 
Interagency Network. AUSTRAC's 
Egmont Group also assists the AFP 
to combat money laundering and 
the financing of terrorists. 

Collaboration with external law 
enforcement agencies on a global 
scale helps the AFP to promote 
and implement measures to make 
it more difficult for criminals and 
terrorists to operate. 

"The AFP has given me 
opportunities that I would not have 
had elsewhere," Mike said. 

"Hard work, perseverance and 
taking responsibility for finding 
a solution are the most valuable 
lessons I have learned during 
my career." 


01 : Federal Agent Mike Petty 
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It's all in the science 


Forensic science has changed the way law enforcement agencies around the 
world solve crimes and conduct disaster victim identification. 


These days it's hard to imagine 
a forensics laboratory without 
computers, especially since 
television shows such as CSI have 
become popular. 

In the days before computers, 
forensics was less focused on 
chemical analysis and firearms 
testing and was very much a paper- 
based activity. Documents, and the 
tools used to create them, could 
provide important evidence to 
assist in successful prosecutions. 

For example, comparing 
handwriting could reveal 
authorship, while examination of 
typewritten material and typewriter 
ribbons could identify the machine 
used to produce a document. 
Identity documents were tested 
to reveal forgeries and alterations, 
while the close inspection of one 
document could reveal indentations 
pointing to the existence of other 
evidence. The forensic examination 
of all documents for police matters 
in Australia was handled by the 
Commonwealth Police at its 
headquarters in Sydney. 

Another responsibility of AFP 
forensics even then was to manage 
the substitution of illicit drugs for 
controlled delivery operations, 
just as they do today. Packages of 
drugs were replaced by replicas 
containing harmless substances, 
and when the offenders took 
delivery of the packages they were 
arrested by police. 

Change has been a constant in 
the field of forensics over the 
past 30 years, and technological 
developments have had an impact 
on all areas. The use of computers 
and advanced instrumentation 
has enabled the AFP to conduct 
examinations and get results more 
quickly. As a result, procedures 


that once took days to complete 
can be performed almost instantly, 
with results available to police 
in the field through the use of 
portable technology such as laptop 
computers. 

Whole new disciplines have 
emerged, while the use of 
computer forensics, DNA and 
advanced fingerprint techniques 
are now common practice in the 
course of a police investigation. 

Dr James Robertson was the first 
non-sworn member of the AFP 
to be put in charge of forensics. 
Previously, most people working 
in the area were police officers. 

He began working with the AFP in 
the late 1 980s, during a period of 
significant change instigated by the 
then Commissioner Peter McAulay. 

Commissioner McAulay's 
experiences as head of the 
Northern Territory Police during the 
investigation into the disappearance 
of Azaria Chamberlain had 
convinced him of the importance 
of the forensic sciences. He was 
determined to improve the AFP's 
capabilities in this area to ensure 
that, where available, forensic 
evidence could be used to prove 
the facts of a case beyond 
any doubt. 

His support of the area meant that 
for the first time forensic operations 
for the AFP were centralised into 
a single location at Weston in the 
ACT. The building was used for 
basic crime scene, fingerprint and 
firearms analysis, but has since 
been extended and refurbished 
as new technologies become 
available to forensic science. But Dr 
Robertson says there's still a need 
for better facilities. 


"The dream is to move to a purpose- 
built facility in the future," Dr 
Robertson said. 

One achievement has been the 
realisation of his vision to bring 
all the forensic sciences together 
under one roof. Before that, 
fingerprinting was the domain 
of criminal records and was not 
connected to other areas of 
forensic operations. 

Australia led the way as the 
first country to develop a 
National Automated Fingerprint 
Identification System (NAFIS). 
Initially it relied on a large cable 
linking Sydney and Canberra in 
order to operate. 

According to Dr Robertson, the 
original NAFIS computer centre 
looked like a room full of huge 
industrial washing machines, 
but washing machines of 
extreme importance. 

"The centralised NAFIS database 
made a huge difference to policing 
throughout Australia," he said. 
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01 : Forensic scientists conduct testing on a powder substance 02 : Protective safeguards used by forensic scientists 
03 : Document examination circa 1995 


"Fingerprints are one of the main 
means of identification used by 
police, and to be able to search 
computerised fingerprint records 
from every state and territory meant 
that results were achieved much 
more quickly." 

The AFP introduced a quality 
framework and achieved 
national accreditation in 1 996. 
Accreditation is granted by the 
National Association of Testing 
Authorities (NATA), and ensures 
that the AFP's laboratory processes 
meet international standards. 

The AFP has also developed a 
qualifications framework with the 
Canberra Institute of Technology 
(CIT). This national qualification is 
now mandatory for all fingerprint 
examiners in all Australian 
police forces. 

In addition to fingerprinting, 
another essential element of 
forensic science is the use of 
images in building a case. Forensic 
imaging started with basic crime 
scene photography and fingerprint 
photography. Today it provides 
specialist 360 degree panoramic 
views of crime scenes, audio and 
visual enhancement, and the 
ability to perform digital facial 
reconstruction through the use of 
sophisticated digital technology. It 
also gives police the ability to create 
images from witness descriptions, 
which can be particularly useful in 
helping to identify bodies which are 
no longer recognisable. 

This type of technology was 
employed in response to the Bali 
bombings in 2002. The AFP was 
able to take equipment to the 
island which was used to analyse 
evidence that proved to be crucial 
to police efforts in finding those 
responsible for the attacks. 


Forensic expertise was also used to 
identify the suicide bombers and 
their victims. 

Dr Robertson said one reason the 
forensic operation in Bali was so 
successful was because scientists 
were able to work in the field where 
their expertise was immediately 
available to investigators. 

"Good forensic scientists have 
empathy with investigators, assist 
investigators to solve their cases 
and provide the evidence they 
need," he said 

"Forensic scientists must think of 
all the possibilities when 
investigating a crime scene, 
but must be able to answer all 
questions impartially. We are still 
building on our ability to quickly 
deploy with the right equipment." 

During the 1 990s, the AFP 
introduced a graduate intake 
model, which meant that all 
forensic scientists working in the 
organisation would hold a degree. 
The AFP worked with universities 
and the CIT to develop forensic 
sciences courses appropriate to 
the needs of law enforcement 
agencies. 

The number of women working 
in the area of forensic science 
has also increased over the past 
30 years. This has created new 
challenges for managers in the 
areas of deployment, retention and 
work-life balance. 

"Managers must take into 
consideration the impact of events, 
such as deployments at short 
notice, on parents who have 
young children to look after," Dr 
Robertson said. 

"We need to be flexible to retain 
our staff. We invest in our people. 


and need to take a long term view 
to retain the investment we make in 
our staff." 

The AFP encourages members 
to further their education and 
increase their skills, and Dr 
Robertson hopes that the programs 
and opportunities offered by the 
organisation will soon lead to a 
better gender balance in middle 
management. 

"Most scientists want to be 
scientists, not managers," Dr 
Robertson said. 

"We give them managerial skills, 
but don't want to push them out. 
We try to support the science 
and scientists. 

While they have enabled police 
to get more definitive results, 
advances in technology have 
in some ways made the task of 
getting evidence more complicated. 
Thirty years ago, one forensic 
scientist could do all the different 
types of analysis for a crime 
scene. Now it takes five or six 
people to complete the specialised 
areas of analysis that are needed 
to process the crime scene 
properly. Unfortunately this kind of 
specialisation can result in a loss of 
knowledge and skills across other 
areas of expertise. 

"The challenge for forensic 
scientists is to keep the lesser- 
known and old fashioned areas of 
expertise alive for those rare but 
unique cases where more modern 
technologies such as DNA profiling 
can't provide the answers 
required to solve the case," Dr 
Robertson said. 

"We can only make a difference 
in the long term by having a 
comprehensive knowledge base." 
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AFP helps bring closure 


A four-hour hike up a steep, foggy mountain through a remote jungle in 
Papua New Guinea was just one hurdle faced by the AFP's Disaster Victim 
Identification team after a fatal plane crash. 


On Tuesday 1 1 August a twin- 
engine plane flying from Port 
Moresby to Kokoda in Papua New 
Guinea (PNG) failed to arrive at 
its destination. There were 1 3 
people on board, including nine 
Australians, one Japanese, and 
three people from PNG. 

The next morning, a search 
helicopter located the wreckage 
high up in mountainous jungle 
terrain, but was unable to 
identify any signs of life. After a 
four-hour trek from the nearest 
village, Mesima, seven Royal PNG 
Constabulary members reached the 
crash site just after midday. They 
confirmed there were no survivors. 

After a request for assistance from 
the PNG authorities, the first of 
three teams of AFP Disaster Victim 
Identification (DVI) specialists 
travelled from Australia to Mesima, 
arriving there late on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Federal Agent Steve Sargent was 
the field commander for the DVI 
teams. The remote location meant 
some time would pass before the 
DVI teams would arrive at the site, 
so the PNG police secured it to 
ensure nothing would be disturbed. 
The weather added an additional 
dimension of difficulty. 

"Early on the Thursday morning, 
we set out to hike up the mountain 
to the crash site," Federal Agent 
Sargent said. 

"It was really foggy, overcast and 
raining, far too dangerous to go by 
helicopter. 

"While we were hiking up the 
mountain, PNG police were at 


the crash site cutting down trees 
to make a heli-pad for when the 
weather cleared. They had already 
cut a rough track through the jungle 
to the crash site." 

As the teams were hiking in, DVI 
members from Victoria Police, 
and personnel from the Australian 
Defence Force, the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT) 
and the PNG Army arrived to assist 
with the recovery operation. 

When Federal Agent Sargent and 
the teams arrived, they discovered 
that the cool weather and the 
quick work of the PNG police had 
ensured the site was quite well 
preserved despite the arrival of a 
number of interested local people. 


The team faced an enormous 
challenge, exacerbated by the 
steep, rough, overgrown terrain. The 
aircraft had disintegrated on impact, 
and they started a painstaking 
search of the site, which they soon 
realised would take much longer 
than one day. 

"We were surprised at how little 
wildlife there was around the crash 
site, and especially by the fact that 
there were very few insects," he 
said. 

"At nightfall we set up the tent on 
the flattest cleared area we could 
find, but when we lay down, we 
kept sliding down off our sleeping 
mat," Federal Agent Sargent said. 









01 : A helicopter arriving at a clearing near the crash site 02 : The AFP DVI team 

03 : Workers at the scene of the crash 04 : AFP members boarding an Australian Army helicopter. 


"The locals were very helpful and 
sorted out this problem. The next 
day they cleared another area on 
slightly flatter ground, and wedged 
a log against the lowest side of the 
tent for us to put our feet against." 

Improved weather on Friday 
brought the second DVI team to the 
site by helicopter. Nevertheless, the 
helicopter was unable to land, so 
team members had to rappel to the 
ground. 

While the recovery teams were 
busy at the crash site, DFAT 
arranged for the relevant State and 
Territory police to collect other 
means of identification from the 
Australian relatives of the deceased. 

For example, they asked about 
items the victim might have been 
wearing, such as clothing or 
jewellery, or distinguishing features 
such as tattoos, birthmarks or scars. 
They also collected saliva samples 
from relatives to conduct DNA 
comparisons which would help 
identify the deceased. 

The AFP also worked with the PNG 
and Japanese authorities to collect 
the information to help identify their 
deceased. 

The deceased were evacuated 
from the crash site by helicopter, 
and taken to a funeral home 
near the PNG Defence airport at 
Port Moresby which had a large 
refrigerated storage facility. The 
DVI team there also had access 
to a fully equipped mortuary, with 
running water and air-conditioning. 

An AFP forensic biologist who 
specialises in DNA assisted with 
the collection of DNA samples 
at the mortuary. The samples 
were then sent to the AFP's 
forensics laboratory in Canberra 
for processing. The laboratory staff 
there worked two shifts every day to 
ensure the samples were processed 


as quickly as possible. 

By Monday 1 7 August, all the 
post-mortems were completed, 
and by Saturday 22 August the 
DNA testing and comparison was 
completed, the data was given to 
a PNG Identification Board and all 
1 3 victims were identified. The AFP 
then handed responsibility to DFAT, 
who organised the repatriation of 
the Australian victims. 

While DVI members are trained 
to cope with the things they 
experience, team support and 
support from family and friends is 
an important part of helping them 
deal with the particular difficulties 
of their work. When team members 
get home, it can take quite some 
time to get over the impact of what 
they have seen, and their families 
have to be more understanding 
than most. Federal Agent Sargent 
has two young daughters who are 
naturally curious about his work, 
especially when he is away for days 
at a time, but explaining what he 
does can be difficult. 

"I told them that some people had 
died, and Daddy had to go and 
help," Federal Agent Sargent said. 


DVI Commander Simon Walsh 
undertook much of the necessary 
liaison work in Port Moresby 
while the teams were in the field. 
Working with the PNG authorities. 
Dr Walsh liaised with DFAT, the 
Royal PNG Constabulary, the 
AFP Senior Liaison Officer PNG, 
Australian Transport Safety Bureau, 
Emergency Management Australia 
and AusAid. He also gave twice- 
daily briefings to the Australian 
High Commission in Port Moresby. 

"The operation had a very high level 
of intensity from start to finish," Dr 
Walsh said. 

"I was lucky to have such an 
experienced team in the field, who 
allowed me to focus on getting 
everything done correctly. It was 
a fantastic effort from everyone 
involved." 

The AFP continues to help other 
nations with its DVI capability. 
Recently, Federal Agent Sargent 
along with other specialists, 
travelled to Samoa to assist in the 
process of identifying victims of 
a tsunami that was caused by an 
undersea earthquake. 
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Policing is a family affair 



Many AFP families have long histories in law enforcement, often recommending 
a career in policing to their children and grandchildren. 


Chief Police Officer Michael 
Phelan's family has been in 
policing since his great-great 
grandfather joined Victoria Police 
as a mounted police officer circa 
1 850. By 1 867, he was a senior 
constable and was the first Officer- 
In-Charge of Toongabbie Station in 
East Gippsland. 

Two generations later. Assistant 
Commissioner Phelan's paternal 
grandfather was a member of 
Victoria Police and, on the other 
side of the globe, his maternal 
grandfather was a member of 
the Dutch police. 

For the McDevitt family it all 
began back in 1 927, when 
Augustus Weiss, a NSW mounted 
police officer, was invited to join 
the ACT Police as one of its first 
10 constables. He served in the 
ACT until 1948. 



the Police Officer Guard in 1954 
and was then appointed to the 
Commonwealth Police. Thomas 
and his wife had 10 children and 
five of them had careers in law 
enforcement. 

One of the five. Federal Agent Chris 
McDevitt is the AFP's Manager 
Intelligence Services. His son, 
Jason, after 10 years in the military, 
also decided to join the AFP and 
is a member of ACT Policing at 
Woden. 

The Dahlstroms are just starting 
their family policing tradition, with 
three family members employed in 
very different roles. 

Superintendent Tim Dahlstrom is 
Coordinator Capacity Development 
Operations in the AFP's 
International Deployment Group 
(IDG). Superintendent Dahlstrom 
met his wife, Josie, in Sydney in 
1 981 and, in 2000, Josie joined 
the AFP's Information Technology 


portfolio. Josie is now executive 
assistant to IDG Manager Planning 
and Development. Their son, 

Robert joined the AFP in 2006 
as a member of the IDG logistics 
team, then decided to become 
a Protective Service Officer. He 
completed the recruitment program 
in August 2007 and is currently 
posted to Alice Springs, stationed 
at Pine Gap. 

All three families agree that the 
opportunities offered by a career in 
the AFP are excellent especially for 
women. 

Assistant Commissioner Phelan's 
10-year-old daughter wants to 
join the police force and aspires to 
become Commissioner one day. 
Assistant Commissioner Phelan 
would recommend the job to any of 
his children and would fully support 
them if they choose that path. 

"There are so many opportunities 
in the AFP, and with family in the 
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01 : Assistant Commissioner Phelan 02 : The first ten ACT Police constables circa 1 927. Augustus Weiss is in the back row, far 
right. 03 : Left to right: Josie, Robert and Tim Dahlstrom. 04 : Chris McDevitt 05 : Jason McDevitt 06 : Assistant Commissioner 
Phelan looking at a photo of his father that hangs in his office. 


police force, you see both the good 
and bad sides of the job," Assistant 
Commissioner Phelan said. 

Superintendent Dahlstrom said 
his family has immense pride in 
being part of such a professional 
organisation. 

Federal Agent McDevitt has one 
grandchild and would like to see 
her join the AFP in the future. 

"You wouldn't want to steer your 
children or grandchildren into 
something that wasn't the best, and 
the AFP is a stand-out organisation," 
Federal Agent McDevitt said. 


Detective Superintendent 
Michael Phelan was deployed to 
Washington for three years as the 
AFP's Senior Liaison Officer, and 
was accompanied by Joyce who 
was the AFP's Liaison Officer. They 
both retired in 1 996. As well. 
Assistant Commissioner Phelan's 
stepfather was a member of 
Victoria Police. 

And this tradition of policing 
in the Phelan family continues. 
Superintendent Melinda Phelan, 
Assistant Commissioner Phelan's 
wife, works in the AFP's Counter 
Terrorism portfolio. 


Participation in the AFP is just as 
widespread in the McDevitt family. 
Federal Agent Chris McDevitt's 
siblings Kathleen and Vince worked 
in the Australian Protective Service. 
Their brother Ben joined the AFP 
in 1 983 and is now the Chief 
Executive Officer of CrimTrac. Ben's 
wife, Karen, works at Tuggeranong 
Police Station. Another brother, 
Steve McDevitt, is Team Leader 
Human Sources, ACT Intelligence. 

"Policing is exciting because you 
never know what to expect when 
you go to work each day," Federal 
Agent Chris McDevitt said. 


Assistant Commissioner Phelan's 
father, also named Michael, 
joined the Commonwealth Police 
in Melbourne in 1 965 and 
later participated in the Royal 
Commission on the Activities of 
the Federated Ship Painters and 
Dockers Union. Michael senior's 
second wife, Joyce, joined the 
Commonwealth Police in 1972 
and, after the formation of the AFP 
in 1979 and promotion to Station 
Sergeant, became one of the three 
most senior women in the AFP. 



Like other teenage boys. Assistant 
Commissioner Phelan dreamed of 
becoming a fighter pilot, but that 
dream didn't come to fruition. He 
liked the idea of being a police 
officer after seeing how much his 
father enjoyed the job and joined 
the AFP straight after leaving school 
in 1 985. When he first graduated 
from the AFP College, his father 
told him to stay in the ACT and 
learn the basics of policing before 
moving on to other areas. 

"I always looked to my father for 
mentoring and guidance," Assistant 
Commissioner Phelan said. 

"I'd like to think I have modelled 
my behaviours on him. He was a 
great detective, and if I was half the 
people manager he was, I would 
be happy." 

Detective Superintendent 
Michael Phelan was awarded the 
Australian Police Medal (APM) in 
1 988. By coincidence. Assistant 
Commissioner Michael Phelan was 
awarded the APM on the same day 
exactly 20 years later in recognition 
of distinguished service, particularly 
in the areas of national policing and 
human resource management. 


"It's rewarding to help people, and 
to know you are making a real 
difference in their lives." 

Superintendent Dahlstrom says 
the best thing about the AFP is 
the opportunity it provides to 
its members. He has managed 
and deployed to United Nations 
missions, including those in Cyprus, 
Timor-Leste and the Solomon 
Islands. He has been seconded to 
the Department of Prime Minister 
and Cabinet and, in 2007, was 
the inaugural secondee to the 
Department of Defence School 
of Strategic Studies where he 
earned a Masters degree in 
Strategic Studies. 

Tim and Josie Dahlstrom will soon 
be leaving for Jakarta as Tim is 
taking up the AFP Senior Liaison 
Officer posting in January 2010. 

"I'm not sure that people outside 
of the AFP understand the diversity 
and challenges being in the 
AFP brings," Superintendent 
Dahlstrom said. 

All three families are proud of their 
achievements, and hope their law 
enforcement tradition continues 
into the future. 
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Information Technology leads the way 


Information and Communications Technology has transformed the way 
the AFP does business. 


Today, computing and 
communication systems underpin 
all the organisation's activities, and 
enable real time communication 
across the globe. 

The AFP had no computers when 
it began operations in 1 979. 
Electric typewriters were seen as 
technologically advanced, printed 
forms were used for data collection 
and records were maintained 
in large, leather-bound ledgers. 
Searching for records could take 
hours, days or even weeks. 

Chief Information Officer Rudi 
Lammers said it is almost 
impossible to imagine the 
difficulties involved in typing up 
reports on a daily basis. 

"We had to manipulate sheets of 
carbon paper and coloured paper 
to make our reports in triplicate 
or quadruplicate, or up to six 
copies for some reports," Assistant 
Commissioner Lammers said. 

"Typing documents took hours, 
and any mistakes had to be 
painstakingly corrected on each 


individual copy using erasers or 
coloured whiteout. On the first 
three copies the letter 'o' was 
generally a hole in the paper, as you 
had to hit the typewriter keys really 
hard to make all the copies legible." 

Information Technology (IT), or 
Automated Data Processing as it 
was called at the time, first came 
to the AFP in 1 980 in the form of 
a mainframe computer. In 1 984 
the AFP's computer centre began 
operations at the Weston Police 
Services Complex in the ACT. It's 
still there, although the mainframes 
are long gone. 

At first the only terminals linked 
to the AFP's central system 
were in the ACT, and only one 
terminal was available in an 
office. Later, mini-computers were 
introduced in specialist areas, 
and it became possible to store, 
compare and identify fingerprints 
using computer systems. This 
led to the establishment of the 
National Automated Fingerprint 
Identification System, now 
managed by CrimTrac. 


By the beginning of the 1 990s 
there was a clear need for greater 
connectivity within the AFP. Local 
Area Networks (LANs) and Wide 
Area Networks (WANs) were 
established, but they were not 
always compatible. A major project 
to standardise the LAN/WAN 
environment began, and AFPNET 
became the backbone of AFP 
Information and Communications 
Technology (ICT). 

A new era of desktop computing 
had begun. It improved AFP 
communications and provided 
secure connections with 
stakeholders and partner agencies. 
It also gave members access to the 
internet and the overseas network. 

But rapid advances in computer 
technology created new problems. 
Investigators realised they needed 
a system to share and manage 
information more efficiently. In 
1 997 work began on the Police 
Real-time Online Management 
Information System, which we now 
know as PROMIS. 

PROMIS allows police to record 
and assess incidents, events and 
complaints. It creates a record of 
all information and actions relating 
to an investigation, and allows 
anyone on the system to enter 
or search information from any 
location. PROMIS also gives police 
instant access to information such 
as a suspect's criminal history. It is 
regarded as a world-leader in police 
computing systems. 

Despite the success of bringing 
AFP networks together, liaison 
officers posted overseas were 
still not connected to the AFP's 
core systems, including PROMIS. 
Initially a secure dial-in system 
was established, and over time 
permanent connections were 














01 : Members of the first AFP computer investigation course in 1 988 02 : The aftermath of the 2003 Canberra bushfire at the 
front of the AFP Museum at the Weston Police Complex 03 : A modern computer 


installed so that now the AFP's 
computer systems stretch across 
the globe. 

The success of this approach 
was demonstrated in 2002, 
when within three days of the 
Bali bombings an operations 
centre connected to AFPNET was 
established at the scene, providing 
secure access to all core ICT 
applications and services, 
including PROMIS, email and 
video conferencing. 

During 2002 and 2003, the 
AFP's ICT research and 
development section worked 
with a New Zealand company 
to create a case management 
and intelligence system (CMIS) 
as part of the Law Enforcement 
Cooperation Program (LECP). 
Initially CMIS was used by the AFP 
in countries including Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, 
Cambodia and China. 

LECP aims to equip police officers 
with the skills, knowledge and 
awareness to better respond to 
transnational crime. 

CMIS is part of the AFP's capacity 
building program, and has provided 
overseas policing agencies with a 
system similar to PROMIS. CMIS 
allows each country to collect 
information, to exercise ownership 
of their information, and to share 
that information with other 
agencies that use CMIS. 

Another crucial stage of the AFP's 
technological development was 
to build systems that allowed 
AFPNET to be used in the Solomon 
Islands. This allowed members of 
the Regional Assistance Mission 
to Solomon Islands (RAMSI) to 
access vital information during their 
deployment. Services to support 
RAMSI such as RAMSINet have 


also been implemented as part 
of the AFP's capacity building 
program. 

While the AFP has experienced 
some major successes in 
bringing new technology into 
the organisation, our reliance on 
computer systems can sometimes 
create difficulties. In 2003 the 
AFP's computer centre at the 
Weston complex was threatened 
during the Canberra bushfires. 

There was a danger that fire could 
destroy vital equipment that was 
helping police to manage the 
emergency situation. ICT staff 
had to move essential items while 
putting out spot-fires around the 
computer complex. 

John Ryles was working in ICT 
at Weston during the bushfire 
emergency. 

"The impact on the AFP's IT 
capabilities could have been 
serious if the fire or the water 
bombing damaged the systems or 
the emergency power supply," Mr 
Ryles said. 

"Fortunately the work we did, with 
help from other AFP members, 
ensured that the systems were 
kept running." 

As a result of the bushfires, 
a secondary data centre was 
established to safeguard against 
data loss in the event of another 
catastrophe. 

The AFP is continually updating 
the systems it has in place to 
meet the needs of a constantly 
evolving criminal environment. 

A network for the transmission 
of national security classified 
data has been developed, and 
obtained provisional accreditation 
this year. This capability will 
soon be extended through the 


use of existing networks in other 
government agencies. 

ICT has also developed a number of 
rapid deployment units to provide 
satellite communications to the 
AFP during future International 
Deployment Group and counter¬ 
terrorism operations. ICT has also 
developed a response capacity that 
can deliver crucial services within 
hours of deployment. 

And as the march of technology 
continues, the AFP will continue 
to develop and implement state-of- 
the-art systems and processes that 
enhance capability in the 
areas of national and international 
law enforcement. 
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Policing in paradise 


Long white, sandy beaches, palm trees, warm breezes and a crystal clear 
ocean may seem like a tropical paradise. But even in such idyllic surrounds, law 
enforcement can be challenging. 


The Pacific Police Development 
Program (PPDP) provides a new 
approach to capacity development 
programs in the region. 

Three years ago, AFP staff working 
in the Pacific region identified 
that several government capacity 
development programs related to 
policing doubled up or overlapped 
and integration was needed. 

As a result, the International 
Deployment Group (IDG) developed 
the PPDP It aims to support Pacific 
police in delivering enhanced a 
rule-of-law in the region and to 
increase community confidence 
in police. IDG Planning and 
Development Manager Tony 
Murney said these two elements 
were crucial to success. 

"Hard won AFP experience across 
several countries has shown that 
if you can get these two things 
right from a policing perspective. 


most other things will work out," Dr 
Murney said. 

PPDP members work in close 
collaboration with the Chiefs of 
Police of Pacific island countries 
to achieve the program's goals. 

The program is also designed 
to integrate with existing AFP 
initiatives in the region, such 
as the Pacific Transnational 
Crime Network. 

"The biggest challenge is that 
each country has its own unique 
customs and traditions, so a 
standardised solution is 
unsuitable in much of the Pacific," 
Dr Murney said. 

Another challenge is that police 
agencies in the Pacific often have 
responsibility for a range of services 
which fall outside traditional 
policing. For example, the police in 
Samoa, Nauru, Palau, Tuvalu and 
the Federated States of Micronesia 


have responsibility for various other 
activities including fire services, 
prisons, maritime services and 
immigration. 

Circumstances in the Pacific 
are unlike those faced by law 
enforcement agencies in Australia, 
which means AFP members 
working on the PPDP program 
need to develop unique and flexible 
responses to problems they may 
not have previously encountered. 

For example, traditional 
punishments that have been 
previously administered by village 
elders may be incorporated into the 
formal justice process. This means 
that for instance, a thief could be 
required to compensate a victim 
with livestock or other goods. 

The region's population is also 
growing by around 500 people a 
day, and this rapid growth is not 
evenly distributed. For example. 









01 : AFP members at Tulagi Police Station, Solomon Islands 02 : An AFP member travels by boat 03 : AFP member with 
Department of Defence member on the beach at Avu Avu, Solomon Islands 04 : Laulasi Island, Solomon Islands 


Papua New Guinea is the largest 
country with a population of 
more than 6.4 million people. 

The smallest Niue, has fewer 
than 1,500 people. The Pacific 
is also characterised by its young 
population. Around 3.5 million 
people in the region are under 14 
years of age. 

The PPDP and its direct partner, the 
Attorney-General's Department in 
collaboration with other Australian 
Government agencies, began 
delivering the program earlier 
this year. 

The first step in the process has 
been to start open conversations 
with our Pacific partner agencies 
and members of their local 
communities. The AFP's overseas 
liaison officers play a key role in 
this process, along with members 
of the PPDP, who use feedback 
from each country to help develop 



solutions tailored to their individual 
needs. This dialogue will continue 
throughout the program, to ensure 
programs meet the needs of the 
local community, while taking 
local customs and traditions into 
consideration. 

The PPDP aims to assist Pacific 
nations in developing programs 
that address a broad spectrum of 
criminal activity, from community 
policing to governance issues. As 
such, it collaborates with existing 
programs such as the Regional 
Assistance Mission Solomon 
Islands (RAMSI) and the Pacific 
Transnational Crime Network in 
creating an environment across 
the region that deters all forms of 
criminal activity. 

The PPDP has a management 
team based in Canberra, and 
advisors in the field who work 
with the Pacific Chiefs of Police. 
These advisors identify the existing 
strengths of local policing agencies, 
then provide assistance to build 
additional capacity. The Papua 
New Guinea-Australia Policing 
Partnership, the Samoa-Australia 
Policing Partnership and the project 
in Nauru are all components of 
the PPDP, and bilateral programs 
such as RAMSI, the Tonga Police 
Development Program, and the 
Vanuatu Police Force Capacity 
Building Project are also linked to 
aspects of the program. 

The PPDP is also based on strong 
police-to-police relationships, which 
echoes the success of the RAMSI 
initiative. All the nations invited 
to engage in this program also 
participate in RAMSI. 


RAMSI was the world's first police- 
led, military-supported, multi¬ 
agency stabilisation and restoration 
operation. In July 2003, RAMSI 
began its mission to restore law and 
order in the troubled island nation, 
and to assist the Royal Solomon 
Islands Police Force (RSIPF) develop 
its law enforcement capabilities. 
Since RAMSI began, more than 
3700 weapons have been seized 
and more than 7000 arrests 
have been made. The RSIPF is 
now taking the lead in policing 
operations, which is a solid 
indication of the success of the 
programs being implemented by 
the RAMSI Participating 
Police Force. 

It is vitally important to assist Pacific 
countries in protecting their natural 
resources, which form the basis of 
their economy. Maintaining the rule 
of law is fundamental to ensuring 
the region's future, and therefore a 
key element of the work being done 
by the PPDP. Each time a nation 
calls on the PPDP for assistance 
in developing its policing capacity 
it is also facilitating programs that 
will, over time, encourage sound 
economic development. 

As such, the AFP remains 
committed to the work it is doing in 
the Pacific through programs such 
as the PPDP and RAMSI. Through 
capacity development initiatives 
and the implementation of strong 
rule of law principles, the AFP will 
continue to assist its partners in 
creating a strong policing presence 
across the Pacific region. 
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A career of a lifetime 



After 30 years of policing I owe the AFP a debt of gratitude. Why? Because 
those years have been challenging, interesting, exciting and rewarding and I 
have had the opportunity to be part of the evolution of women in policing. 


Hopefully my story will give you a 
light-hearted and candid look into 
years gone by. 

As I write this I am privileged to 
be part of the United Nations 
Integrated Mission in Timor-Leste 
(UNMIT), an opportunity I am 
grateful the AFP has provided. 

As an inexperienced 1 9-year-old, I 
moved from the western suburbs of 
Sydney to Canberra to join the ACT 
Police Force in 1979. 

In December 1 979,1 graduated 
with the last recruit class of the 
ACT Police Force. In October of that 
year, the small community police 
service had amalgamated with the 
expanding Commonwealth Police, 
and my class, 1 /79, was the first to 
graduate as AFP Officers. 

I have a very strong commitment 
to policing and have dedicated 
myself to uniformed community 
policing in the ACT and overseas 
peacekeeping in Cyprus, the 
Solomon Islands and Sudan. 

In the early stages of my career, 
there were three distinctive features 
about policing. It was male- 
dominated, women were treated 
unfairly and yet, despite such an 
exigent work environment, it was 
one big happy family where every 
police officer knew every other 
police officer. 

Belconnen Police Station in 
Canberra's northern suburbs was 
my first posting and, over the 
years, has remained my favourite. 
Thirty-four years after it was built, it 
is still very original and exudes the 
personality of the 1970s. 

The standard issue for policewomen 
in the 1 970s was a skirt with 
matching matinee jacket and high 
heels. Of course, this attire was 


not conducive to exercising police 
powers while chasing criminals, 
jumping fences and wrestling 
with offenders. There was also a 
handbag containing a Walther 
pp22 pistol, handcuffs and baton. 
Women were not permitted to 
carry the standard issue Smith and 
Wesson .38 because it didn't fit in 
the handbag. 

I recall wrestling with a big man 
on the front lawn of a house while 
attending a domestic dispute one 
night, and wondering where my 
handbag was for the duration of 
the tussle. Thankfully I won, and my 
handbag was safely recovered, with 
all its contents intact. 

That moment made me realise 
conditions for women in policing 
were somewhat antiquated. I 
felt an overwhelming need to 
improve our work environment 
and so began my adventure into 
making changes and transforming 
the thoughts of others about 
policewomen. 

In the days before computers, 
policing thrived on paperwork, and 
I realised early on that if I wanted 
anything changed I would have to 
become adept at report writing. My 
first report argued for pants rather 
than skirts, my second outlined the 
numerous times I had tripped over 
in my high heels and made a case 
for the issue of flat shoes. My third 
report requested a standard issue 
gun worn on the hip like the men, 
and my fourth was an application 
to be a part-time search and rescue 
police officer. I soon lost count of all 
the rejection letters I received. 

Instead of waiting for change to 
happen, I decided to take matters 
into my own hands. I had a nice 
black pouch custom-made to hold 


my little Walther, and wore my 
pistol on my belt. After refusing 
requests by the Chief Inspector to 
put my gun back in my handbag 
and quoting equal rights for 
women, I was soon ear-marked 
as one of those women who 
complained just because she 
was female. 

That didn't particularly concern me, 
as I wanted to be treated equitably. 
Although I knew my many reports 
were ignored, I felt proud and I 
was determined that I could do 
something to improve the status of 
women in policing. I threw away my 
handbag, bought and wore my own 
flat shoes and continued to carry 
my gun on my hip. 

In 1981,1 visited Cyprus to meet 
a friend who was working with 
the AFP and United Nations (UN) 
and I fell in love with the country 
and its people. I was excited by the 
prospect of the unique experience 
provided by working overseas. Thus 
began my next adventure. If men 
were allowed to work overseas, 
then I should be allowed to as well. 
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Over the years, I applied and re¬ 
applied, was deemed suitable, had 
medical fitness tests, was placed on 
reserve lists and was always told I 
couldn't go because I was a female. 
In 1 986 when my husband of 25 
years, Charles, was accepted to go 
to Cyprus and I wasn't granted the 
honour, I decided it was time for 
serious action. 

I again holidayed in Cyprus, 
still loved the island and spoke 
to the local community who 
assured me that if I came as an 
Australian Police officer with the 
UN, they would welcome me. I 
went to the Police Association, 
met with legal representatives 
and lodged a complaint with 
the Equal Opportunities and Sex 
Discrimination Board. 

In the meantime, the 1 980s did 
bring about some change. Culottes 
replaced skirts and some time 
later pants became the norm. 
Policewomen were given a choice 
of shoe type and were issued 
with gun belts, the .22 pistol 
was replaced by the .38, and the 
handbag was relegated to the back 
of the locker. Finally we looked and 
felt good, and were more efficient 
with our equipment. 

Time passed, the AFP and the 
Police Association continued to 
go before the Equal Opportunities 
and Sex Discrimination Board with 
regards to the Cyprus issue. I was 
vocal in discussing the rights of 
policewomen with many different 
people and then the decision 
was made. AFP women would be 
treated equally and allowed to 
work overseas. 

My joy at having won soon faded 
when I met a senior policeman 
who pointed out to me that I might 
have won the battle for females to 


work overseas, but I would never be 
the first. So in 1 988, when Kathy 
Burdett was selected as the first 
female police officer to perform 
administrative duties for the AFP 
with the UN in Cyprus, I was proud 
but also a little disappointed. That 
was the beginning of AFP women 
working overseas. 

Kathy was selected by UN force in 
Cyprus to travel to Oslo, Norway 
on behalf of the mission as part of 
the uniformed party accompanying 
UN Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar, who received the 
Nobel Peace Prize awarded to the 
Peacekeeping Forces in 1 988. The 
fact that a female AFP officer was 
given that honour is true history. 

I did eventually make it overseas. 

In December 1 989, with just two 
weeks notice, I packed my bags and 
joined my husband in Cyprus as 
the first AFP female officer selected 
to work operationally with the UN. 

I went out on patrol in the buffer 
zone, attended to humanitarian 
duties, conducted investigations 
and mixed with the community and 
international staff of the UN. The 
experience was incredibly humbling 
and rewarding, and now that I had 
a taste of working overseas, I wasn't 
going to stop trying to improve 
conditions for female police 
officers. 

I was one of the first females 
selected as a member of the 
Operations Support Group in 
1 982, which was used for 
crowd control during the many 
demonstrations of the 1 980s, and 
I continued in this role part-time for 
the next 1 7 years. 

In 1991,1 was selected as the first 
female to work as Watch House 
Sergeant, formerly a male bastion. 


In 2000,1 was the only female 
selected with the first AFP group 
on the International Police 
Monitoring Team in the Solomon 
Islands. I returned in 2003 
with the first deployment of the 
Regional Assistance Mission in 
Solomon Islands (RAMSI), then in 
2007 I travelled to Sudan as part 
of the UN mission. 

Over the years, I have seen many 
other women work overseas 
in Cyprus, Mozambique, Haiti, 
Jordan, East Timor and other AFP 
liaison posts. I am sure that these 
women, like me, are truly grateful 
for the opportunity they have been 
afforded by a policing organisation 
which now accepts women for 
their capabilities and recognises 
quality attributes. 

Who would have thought that 
while writing this I would be in a 
remote location in Timor-Leste, 
living and working alongside two 
other policewomen and reflecting 
on my career? While the small 
enclave district of Oecussi has 
seen a number of UN Police 
women over the years, we are 
the first women to serve here 
under UNMIT. 

As I reflect on the past 30 years, 

I feel proud knowing that I have 
contributed to making significant 
improvements to standards for 
women in policing. I have had 
many extraordinary and unique 
experiences and have collected 
memories that will last a lifetime. 

I thank the AFP from the bottom 
of my heart for the career of 
a lifetime. 


Sergeant Melita Zielonko 
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Meet the new Commissioner 


In celebrating its 30th anniversary, the AFP also welcomes Tony Negus as the 
organisation's sixth Commissioner. 


He takes the reins at a time 
when the AFP has grown 
to occupy a central role in 
Australian law enforcement and 
national security. 

The complexities and 
challenges facing the 
organisation today can be 
illustrated by the growth in its 
budget to $ 1.4 billion today 
from $73 million during its first 
year of operation. 

The number of overseas posts 
has grown from three in 1979, 
to 31 international posts and 
1 1 overseas missions in 2009. 
Staff numbers have doubled, 
and there are now more than 
6000 members of the AFP. 

The new Commissioner says 
the future environment will 
continue to challenge the 
organisation, but he is looking 
forward to putting his stamp on 
how it does business, and to 
working with the AFP's partner 
agencies both in Australia and 
overseas. Developing such 
relationships will be a priority. 


"The area of interagency 
cooperation, joint task forces 
and the use of specialist private 
sector skills will be a focus 
for the AFP under my term as 
Commissioner," Mr Negus said. 

Prime Minister Kevin Rudd 
also emphasised the need for 
greater cooperation between 
agencies when he welcomed 
the new Commissioner to 
the role at his swearing-in 
ceremony. 

"Policing is a central component 
of national security," Mr Rudd 
said. 

"Effective future policing will 
increasingly require whole- 
of-government and cross- 
jurisdictional strategies to 
respond to crime." 

He also stressed the need for 
shared intelligence between 
investigative agencies, and 
enhanced bilateral, regional 
and multilateral cooperation 
between the AFP and 
international law enforcement 
organisations. 


Commissioner Negus believes 
this is essential to the AFP's 
ability to carry out its core 
business and key areas of 
priority including countering 
terrorism and combating 
organised crime. 

"The highest level of 
cooperation between State, 
Territory and Commonwealth 
agencies is not an option but a 
necessity," he said. 

"The networked and 
transnational nature of crime 
also demands that Australia 
must maintain and further 
develop relationships with our 
international law enforcement 
partners." 

The need for this approach is 
clearly illustrated by the effort 
to stop organised crime. The 
Australian Crime Commission 
estimates that organised crime 
costs the community around 
$1 5 billion a year. 

"This is money that could 
otherwise be spent on health. 
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education or any other 
number of community needs," 
Commissioner Negus said. 

"Accordingly, attacking and 
recovering the proceeds of 
crime will play a key role in our 
future strategy." 

The role of organised crime in 
financing terrorist organisations 
is also an area where 
cooperative relationships are 
essential in gathering the 
information needed to conduct 
successful prosecutions and 
the AFP is well placed to see 
connections between various 
crime types. This point is not 
lost on Commissioner Negus 
who, as Deputy Commissioner 
Operations, had a clear 
overview of the AFP's abilities 
to fight crime on a number of 
fronts including high tech crime, 
international operations and 
forensics. 

He has also a wide array of 
experience in overseeing 
complex operations, having 
worked as the manager of the 
AFP's Sydney and Brisbane 
offices. 


//...attacking 
and recovering 
the proceeds of 
crime will play 
a key role in our 
future strategy 
// 


As a career police officer. 
Commissioner Negus has 
worked in a wide variety of roles 
within the AFP After joining 
the organisation in 1 982, he 
started out in the traffic division 
of ACT Policing, working with 
motorcycles and as a pursuit 
driver of cars and motorcycles. 
From there he worked in the 
special crime squad and drug 
squad, graduating as dux of his 
detectives class in the 1 990s. 

He has also worked in several 
non-operational areas, including 
learning and development, 
where he formed part of the 
faculty responsible for delivering 
the AFP's flagship Management 
of Serious Crime Program. 

Commissioner Negus holds 
a Masters Degree in Public 
Policy and Administration as 
well as a Graduate Diploma in 
Executive Leadership. He has 
also completed the Executive 
Leadership program at Harvard 
University. 

This commitment to learning 
and education extends beyond 
his personal achievements. 
Commissioner Negus believes 
it is important for all members 
of the AFP to reach their full 
potential and he is dedicated to 
ensuring that the organisation's 
men and women have access 
to opportunities which enhance 
their skills and abilities. 

It's an attribute the Prime 
Minister says is important to the 
AFP's future. 

"The key to the AFP responding 
to the challenges of the 
emerging environment is the 


professionalism and flexibility of 
its people," Mr Rudd said. 

"Those attributes which have 
been a trademark of this 
organisation will hold it in 
good stead as it builds its 
organisational resilience to 
withstand the domestic and 
international winds of change." 

He has also praised the new 
Commissioner's intention to 
put more sworn officers into 
frontline positions. 

"He believes investigation is 
the core of this police force and 
regardless of future challenges 
he wants that core to remain 
strong," Mr Rudd said. 

"He has recognised the way 
the world is heading and 
is passionate about further 
developing the AFP's hi-tech 
crime capability." 

Minister for Home Affairs 
Brendan O'Connor agrees 
that the new Commissioner's 
approach towards nurturing 
talent in the organisation is 
important. 

"We are very fortunate to 
have in the AFP service and 
leadership of the highest 
calibre," he said at the 
Commissioner's swearing-in. 

"Let me say that it's an 
expression of our confidence 
that Tony Negus ... will lead 
the organisation into the next 
step of its journey as it seeks to 
preserve our peace and works 
to ensure this nation's safety 
and security." 
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Pounding the pavement 


When Ken Bemi was working out in the gym 25 years ago, he little thought that 
one day he would be working at the frontline of Australia's national security. 


Achieving his goal of becoming 
a police officer was not easy for 
Inspector Ken Bemi. In the early 
1 980s, the Queensland Police 
Service had a height-to-weight 
ratio rule, and Ken was tall and 
slim. He spent many hours in 
the gym trying to gain weight 
in order to overcome the first 
barrier to entry. 

His efforts paid off and Ken was 
accepted into the Oxley Police 
Academy in 1 984. Six months 
later he was sworn in as a 
constable and was posted to 
Brisbane City Station. 

More than two decades later, 
Ken has risen to the rank of 
Detective Inspector and for the 
past three years he has been a 


special AFP member. Inspector 
Ken Bemi is an Airport Uniform 
Police (AUP) member at the 
Gold Coast Airport.. 

In 2005, the Wheeler Review 
found that existing airport 
security was inadequate 
and recommended a unified 
command structure for policing 
at all major Australian airports 
to help maintain Australia's 
national security. This was the 
genesis of the Unified Policing 
Model and the Airport Uniform 
Policing function for the AFP 

Airport Uniform Police are 
called upon to attend any kind 
of incident from shoplifting to 
drug smuggling. As special AFP 
members, they retain their State 


or Territory police powers and 
are able to operate under State, 
Territory or Commonwealth 
legislation as required. 

Ken left school in 1 980 and 
went to TAFE to learn a trade. 

He also worked part-time at 
a fast food outlet where a 
number of police were regular 
customers. He became friendly 
with a couple of the officers 
and, after hearing about the 
diversity of their work life, 
decided that he wanted policing 
to be his career. 

Ken's first week as a police 
officer was memorable. He 
was knocked flat on his back 
trying to break up a brawl, had 
his police cap stolen and was 



// It has 
been a very 
satisfying 
experience 
for me to 
become part 
of the AFP 
// 
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involved in a car chase through 
the streets of Brisbane. 

Ken was one of the first five 
QPS officers to join the AFP 
as an AUP member. He began 
duty at Gold Coast Airport in 
June 2007 and, at that time, 
was the only AUP member 
there. Six months later another 
two AUP members began work. 

"Starting an office from scratch 
and negotiating the myriad of 
challenges that accompanies 
such a task was something that 
I had never done before and it's 
great to be able to tick that box 
now," Inspector Bemi said. 

"This would not have been 
possible without the support 


that I received from AFP staff 
already in place at the Gold 
Coast Airport. 

"I consider myself fortunate to 
have experienced policing in 
two different organisations." 

Ken is now Officer in Charge 
of the AUP at the Gold Coast 
Airport. AUP staff numbers 
have grown to 22, and the 
Gold Coast Airport Station 
has matured into an effective, 
homogeneous law enforcement 
and crime prevention unit. 

"Doing an honest day's work 
and going home confident 
in the belief that you have 
contributed in some small way 
to making your local community 


a safer and more secure place 
to live and work in is very 
satisfying," Inspector Bemi said. 

"Never be afraid to venture 
outside your comfort zone and 
perform different duties. Often, 
opportunity knocks but once 
and unless you seize it, you may 
never get that same opportunity 
again." 

AFP members at the Gold Coast 
Airport are committed to an 
active, physical lifestyle. They 
regularly take part in sporting 
events, including cycling, 
surfing, surf life-saving and 
football. 

Ken recently completed the 
gruelling 42-kilometre Gold 
Coast Marathon. 

"If you want to run and finish a 
marathon, you need to put in 
the time and effort," Inspector 
Bemi said. 

"This means training even when 
it's wet, cold and miserable." 

"The same ethic applies to 
policing. It has been a very 
satisfying experience for me to 
become part of the AFP." 
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Dressed for a special occasion 


For a limited time Senior Constable Kenny Koala is hanging up his traditional 
uniform to show off his new mess dress. 


Constable Kenny Koala has 
been entertaining children and 
giving advice on staying safe for 
more than three decades, but 
he still manages to stay young. 

To celebrate the AFP s 30th 
anniversary Kenny is wearing 
the uniform he wears to black 
tie events in the annual policing 
calendar. 

The 30th Anniversary Kenny will 
be available at the AFP Open 
Day on Sunday 1 8 October, 
or orders can be placed 
through the Chequered Ribbon 
Association website. 

This special edition Kenny costs 
$50. Proceeds from sales go 
to support Chequered Ribbon 
Association legatees. 

For more information visit: 
www.chequeredribbon.org 
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